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southeast are for the most part devoted to the raising of cereals,
except where soil or drainage interferes. Due to heavy rainfall, the
lowlands of the west and the north are mostly grass covered and
used for pastoral pursuits. Oats is the only grain raised in any quantity.
The uplands of the north and west are forested in places, but for
the most part they are clothed with moor and bog, and are of but
slight use to man. The heavy rainfall and cooler temperatures of the
higher elevations are in part responsible for this condition, but part
of the responsibility must rest on man, who removed much of the
original forest growth.

GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS

To understand the relief of the British Isles, it must be remem-
bered that they were formerly joined to the European mainland, and
that the North Sea and the English Channel are merely slightly sub-
merged portions of the continental platform. Consequently the major
relief features of the continent extend westward and are represented
in Great Britain and Ireland.

It must also be remembered that during the last glacial epoch all
of the islands were covered with ice except that portion of England
lying south of the line connecting the mouth of the Tames with
Bristol Channel. North of this line soil and relief have been decidedly
modified by the ice.

THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS

The Caledonian Fold is represented in the islands by the Scot-
tish Highlands and the highlands of northern Ireland. As might be
expected, these sections closely resemble the Scandinavian Peninsula
in relief and structure. They are a rugged mass of old crystalline
rock dissected by erosive forces. They are divided into two sections
by the straight, narrow valley of Glenmore. North and west of this
valley lie the northern highlands, while south and east of it are the
Grampians, the highest uplands of the British Isles. Here Ben Nevis
and Ben Macdui tower to elevations of 4400 and 4300 feet, although
the average height of the uplands as a whole ranges between 2000 and
3000 feet. Glenmore itself is of interest because its lakes are con-
nected by the Caledonian Canal, which links the North Sea -with
the Atlantic.